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The John Church Co.'s work is done by this house. 





—THE— 


ABC Of Musical cei 


By Pror. E. H. Barb. 


This is something entirely new, and a 4 per use 
of it can not fail to make the use of words y singers 
and speakers clear and distinct. 

It teaches how to adjust the mouth so as to prop- 
erly utter consonants and vowels, and how to pro- 
nounce words when singing. 

it gives a t mass of Sorts goguiries over 2000 
inflections adjusted to the scale, all its diatonic 
intervals, and also —— in general, invaluable to 
every singer. The music isso that each ex- 
ercise may be + ae for the higher or lower voices as 


may be n 
“pace, 75 CENTS. 
CINCINNATI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. | 13 East 16th Street. 


ARCHER’S 


SECOND ORGAN BOOK. 


A ny of Short Pieces for Church 
Reed Organs, with or without 








BY 
Frederic Archer. 


But few of the pieces in this book have ever before 
appeared in this form. Mr. Archer’s acquaintance 
with English and Continental music and musicians 
has given him a wide and valuable field from which 
to select. 

This book will give the smaller places where Pipe Or- 
gans are not yet available an opportunity to hear the beat 
organ music, as it has been arranged by Mr. Archer so 
that it can be used on Reed Organs and without pedals. 

Price $2.00. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. | 18 East 16th Street. 


Sheet Music and Music Books 


of every description, both Jaen and sneee. 
Prompt attention given to mail orders, and particu- 
lar care taken to fill them as carefully as if goods were 
— in person. Any piece of Music or any Music 

no matter where published, will be sent b’ 
= postpaid, to any ress, on receipt of 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH Co.., 
CHICAGO: NEW YORE: 

200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 








The flational Flower. 


AN OPERETTA IN THREE ACTS. 


By Mrs. CARRIE B. Apams, Dep’t of Music Indiana 
State Norma! School ; Organist and Choir Director 
lst Congregational Church, Terre Haute, Ind. 





Flower, but we are sure the denouement will surprise 
and interest an audience. The retta has been per- 
formed many times from ja manuscript and has been 
A Feet success wherever en. 
music is pleasing,s owy and not difficult. Full 
bay a for costumes and performing are given in 
e boo! 
PRICE, 30 CENTS. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


THE FESTIVAL CHOIR 


—BY — 
Dr. H. R. PALMER. 
A choice collection of 


Solos, Duets, Trios, Quartets & Choruses 
largely from the works of 





RUBINSTEIN, RHEINBERGER, 
SCHUMANN, KREUTZER, 
GOUNOD, CHWATAL, 
COWEN, STAINER, 
VERDI, STRAUSS, 


Together with a large number of entirely new pieces 
from our most popular American composers, the 
whole forming a rare and valuable collection for the 
use of Musical Festivals, Conventions, College Choirs, 
eo Singing Societies, Chautauqua Assembly 

oirs, etc. 


Price, 60 cents per copy. 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 

200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SUMMER NORMAL INSTITUTE OF 


MUSIC AND ELOCUTION 


B. C. Unseld and W. J. Swigart, Principals. 
August 15th to September 8th, 1893. 
For full particulars, address 
WM. BEERY, Huntington, Pa. 


EVERY-THING 


in the line of Musie or Mu- 
sical Merchandise can be 
obtained promptly of 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
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200 Wabash Avenue. 


| not only 
the usua 


fed as Mail Matter of Second Class 


Ficeaseerase New York, and oan. 


THE ‘CINCINNATI 


Mecca. , tsi 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Day and boarding pupils received. 

Students can enter at any time during 
the school year and summer term. 

For catalogues, address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Conservatory of Music, 
8. E. Cor. 4th & Lawrence, CINCINNATI, O 


Festival of the Flowers 


A FLORAL CANTATA. 
By Mrs, Clara Loulse Burnham and Dr. Geo. F. Root. 


The Christmas and other Cantatas by the above 
authors have been so successful and are so well known 
and admired that it is hardly necessary to say more 
for this new work than to announce its publication. It 
is indeed a beautiful cantata, with most pleasing music 
and very easy to prepare for performance 


Price, 30 Cents. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH Co.., 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
13 East 16th Street. 





Tew American Opera. 


PURITANIA., 


Or, The Earl and The Maid of Salem. 


A COMIC OPERA, IN TWO ACTS. 


Libretto by C. M. 8. McLELLAN. aa by EDGAR 
STILLMAN KELLE 


ra has received the warmest recommenda 
tion from the public and the press. The scenes are 
interesting, amusing, and well placed; the music is 
leasing and melodious, but is much above 
run of comic opera composition. It is 
finely engraved and printed. 
Price $1.00. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH Co.. 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK : 
nee Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


FObIO OF HOME SONGS. 


A COLLECTION OF 


PRETTY AND EASY SONGS WITH CHORUSES, 


FOR USE IN THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


This ope 


This is a most admirable collection, containing 32 
songs with choruses, full sheet musicsize and style 
Not an uninteresting song in the book. All the 
composers represented here have made their mark in 
the song world. % pp. Price, 35 cents. 

CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
CHICAGO: | NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 
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THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


HENRY FROEHLICH, 
Teacher of Violin. 
Studio: Room 58, Pike’s Building. 
Residence: Kinsey Place, Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati. 


MRS. BENJ. GUCKENBERGER 


Will receive a limited number of pupils in vocal music 
at her residence, No. 2 Magregor Avenue, Mt. Auburn, 
Cincinnati, O. 


ANDREW ?; BOEX, 
Teacher of Music, 

Organist St. Francis Xavier Church, Director St. 
Caecilia Maennerchor. Residence, No. 72 Webster St. 
Cincinnati, O. Revision and correction of Authors 
Manuscripts, and Musical settings to Poemsa specialty. 


MISS C. L. CHACE, 
Teacher of the Piano. 
327 Linn Street, Cincinnati, O. 


B. EBANN, 


B. Ebann’s New Music School, oth & Walnut, Cin’ti. 
Residence, 21 Evans St., Mt. Auburn. 


CHAS L. LEWIS, 
Teacher of Violin and Cornet. Music arranged for 
Band, Orchestra or Piano. Residence: 275 West Ninth 
Street. 














MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano. Address 303 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 


MISS PATTI THORNDICK 
Teacher of Piano. No. 41 East Eleventh Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or care The John Church Company, 
MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
Address, 5 West Ninth Street, Cin- 








HENRY WM. SCHNICKE 
Teacher of Violin. Cor. Graff and St. Clair Streets, 
; __Corryville, Cincinnati, 0. TEES? 
SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA, 
Vocal Instruction. No. 245 East roth Street, 
New Yor es 
W. H. PONTIUS, 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony. 
Orders left with The John Church Co. 


OHN SCHWEERS, 
ine and Molitor Sts., Mt Auburn, 
ss eae _Cincinnati, oO. 

HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music, Address 324 Walnut Street, or 
a _The John Church Company. 

HERMAN A, ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing No, 16 Clark Street. 


R. P. SOUTHARD’S 
School of Singing, 
Pike’s Opera House, Cincinnati, O. 
A. J. GOODRICH, 
Author of ‘‘Analytical Harmony from the Composer's 
Standpoint,”’ ‘‘Goodrich’s Musical Analysis,” ‘‘Music as 
a Language,” etc. Lessons by Mail in his New System 
of Harmony and Composition. Lock Box 976, Chicago. 


SUNNYSIDE SONGS 


FoR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


By DR. W. H. DOANE. 








S. E. Corner 














The LATEST and BEST WORK by this POPULAR AUTHOR. 
$30 per 100, | Ad4 5 cents per copy if ordered by mail. 
—— Specimen pages free on request. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E, 9th St., New York, 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


TO MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 


\ USICAL MSS. Harmonically Corrected, Revised, 
and Edited. This is a boon to gifted but inex- 
perienced musical authors. Harmony Lessons by 
mail. Send stamp for free circulars, containing val- 
uable information. M.H. VEON, 
1300 Fifth Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


For an easy way to get 
books and instruments, 
see next to last page. 





LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
CoPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No, 42,324 WASHINGTON. 
To wit, Be tr REMEMBERED : 

That on the 29th day of December, Anno Dom- 
ini 1892, Geo. F. Root, of Chicago, has deposited in 
this Office the title of a Musical Composition, the 
title or description of which is in the following 
words, to wit: 

TRAMP, TRAMP, TRAMP. 
(The Prisoner’s Hope.) 
WorpDs AND MusIc. 
By Gero. F. Roor. 
Cincinnati: 
The John Church Co. 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States ponpooting copy- 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
ibrarian 0, 88. 

In renewal for 14 years from January 5, 1893, when 

the first term of 28 years will have expired. 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 5,568 y. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, BE ir REMEMBERED : 

That on the 16th day of February, Anno Dom- 
ini 1893, G. F. Root, of Chicago, has deposited in 
this Office the title of a Musical Composition, the 
title or description of which is in the following 
words, to wit: 


FAREWELL, FATHER, FRIEND AND GUARDIAN. 
SONG AND CHORUS. 
Worps By L. M. Dawn. 
Music BY Geo. F. Roor. 


Cincinnati: 
The John Church Co. 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conform- 
ity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 

In renewal for 14 years from April 25, 1898, when 

the first term of 28 years will have expired. 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 5,569 y. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, Be ir REMEMBERED: 

That on the 16th day of February, Anno Domini 
1898, Geo. F. Root, of Chicago, has deposited in this 
Office the title of a Musical ——— on, the title or 
description of which is in the following words, to 
wit: 

HOW IT MARCHES, THE FLAG OF THE UNION. 
SonG AND CHORUS. 
Worps BY H. H. HAWLRy. 
Music By Gro. F. Roor. 


Cincinnati : 
The John Church Co. 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting copy- 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD., 
Librarian of Congress. 

In renewal for 14 years from May 20, 1893, when the 

first term of 28 years will have expired. 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 5,570 y. WASHINGTON, 
To wit, Be tt REMEMBERED: 

That on the 16th day of gene 4 Anno Domini 
1893, Geo. F. Root, of Chicago, has deposited in this 
Office the title of a Musical Composition, the title or 
description of which is in the following words, to 
wit: 

ON, ON, ON, THE BOYS COME MARCHING, 
SONG AND CHORUS. 
WORDS AND MUSIC. 
By Geo. F. Roor. 


Cincinnati: 
The John Church Co. 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws ot the United States respecting copy- 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 

In renewal for 14 years from July 19, 1893, when the 

first term of 28 years will have expired. 





LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 5,571 y. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, Be tr REMEMBERED: 

That on the 16th day of February, Anno Domini 
1893, Geo. F. Root, of Chicago, has deposited in this 
Office the title of a Musical Composition, the title or 
Seeepeen of which is in the following words, to 
wit: 

THEY HAVE BROKEN UP THEIR CAMPS. 
SONG AND CHORUS. 
Worps By Joun B. JEWERLL. 
Music By Geo. F. Roor. 


Cincinnati: 
The John Chureh Co. 

the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting copy- 
A. R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress 

In renewal for 14 years from June 23, 1893, when the 
first term of 28 years will have expired. 


rights. 





LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
CoPpYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 5,572 y. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, BE rr REMEMBERED : 

That on the 16th day of February, Anno Domini 
1893, Geo. F. Root, of Chicago, bas deposited in this 
Office the title of a Musical ook, the tie or descrip- 
tion of which is in the following words, to wit: 


THE CABINET ORGAN COMPANION. 
A collection of 


Exercises, Pieces and Songs for the 
Cabinet Organ, together with 
some instructions in the 
principles of music,and 
directions for play- 
ing the instru- 
ment. 


Cincinnati : 
The John Church Co. 


the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting copy- 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of C . 
In renewal for 14 years from June 28, 1893, when the 
first term of 28 years will have expired. 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 7,098 y. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, BE IT REMEMBERED: 

That on the 18th day of May, Anno Domini 1893, 
Geo. F. Root, of Cotomnp, bee deposited in this Office 
the title of a Musical k, the title or description 
of which is in the following words, to wit. 

THE CORONET. 
A collection of 
Music for Singing Schools, Musical 
Conventions and Choirs, com- 
posed and arranged by Geo. 
F. Root. 


Cincinnati: 
The John Church Co. 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting copy- 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 

In renewal for 14 years from September 1, 1893, 

when the first term of 28 years will have expired. 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
CoPpyYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 7,099 y. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, Be IT REMEMBERED: 

That on the 18th day of May, Anno Domini 1893, 
Geo. F. Root, of Chicago, has deposited in this Office 
the title of a Musical »k, the title or description 
of which is in the following words, to wit: 

ROOT’S GUIDE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
A collection of 
Exercises, Pieces, and Songs, 
by Geo. F. Root. 
Cincinnati ; 
The John Church Co. 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respesses copy- 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 

In renewal for 14 years from November 3, 1893, when 

the first term of 28 years will have expired. 
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The John Church Co. 


Is constantly receiving supplies of the 


FAMOUS MEYER” Fores 


FROM HANOVER, GERMANY. 


CATALOGUES 


of SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS sent free to 
any address on application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 








*> SONGS FOR:-: 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Nos.iamnd 2. 


By G. F. JUNKERMANN, 


Superintendent of Music in the Cincinnati 
Public Schools, 


This is a little collection of Rote Songs for the 
youngest children. The book may be used in con- 
nection with any m of music, and equally well 
where no systematic teaching prevails. The com- 
piler uses it as a supplement to the Cincinnati Music 
Reader No.1. The songs are lively, healthful in sen- 
timent, melodious, and easily learned. The book 
will be useful for the home and kindergarten also. 


Price, 10 cts per copy. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


NEW YORK : 
13 East 16th Street. 


CHICAGO: | 
200 Wabash Avenue. | 





TH 


Ss. S. STEWART 


CELEBRATED 


BANJOS 


Are the best now made, and are used and endorsed 
by all the ot, ag: and amateur players. 
THE JOHN CH H CO. have taken the agency 
for the above and a complete line of these in- 
struments in stock riptive price list furnished 
free upon application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








GVERETT 


FOR TEACHERS. 


THE NEW 


Musical Curriculum 


By Dr GEO. F. ROOT. 


A feature pecul ar to the CuRRICULUM is that while 
teaching the art of playing the piano, it also lays the 
foundation for thorough musical study in all depart- 
ments of the Art. 

A pianist should know something of harmony, 
and the voice. A good general knowledge of both 
is assured those who study the Curriculum. 

This book develops all the musical faculties, and 
not one only. It makes broad, intelligent, well-de- 
veloped musicians, not mere ss 

In ordering specify whether the Foreign or Ameri- 
can Fingering is desired. Price, $2.75. 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
NEW YORK: 

13 East 16th Street. 


CHICAGO: | 
200 Wabash Avenue. 


Cospel Hymns No. 6 


GORNET. 


INCLUDING THE 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS. 


Containing the melodies and altos of all the 
numbers arranged for the CORNET 


By S. C. HAYSLIP. 


The Cornet is an acknowledged aid in Gospel work, 
and isa great help in all large meetings, giving to 
the music a snap and vim which insures success. 


Price, 75c. paper; Limp Cioth, $1.00 
IF SENT BY MAIL, 5 CENTS EXTRA. 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
NEW YORK: 
13 East 16th Street. 


CHICAGO: } 
200 Wabash Avenue. | 


UNESCELLIED mv 
POWER AND SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, 





PRECISION AND DELICACY OF TOUCH, 





AND EVERY QUALITY REQUISITE IN A 





FIRST-CLASS PIANO. 





THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


GENERAL FACTORS, 


CINCINNATI, O. 





A NEW SINGING-BOOK FOR 
Teachers’ Institutes & Public Schools. 


Containing Theory Lessons, Responsive Readings, 
Devotional Songs, Patriotic ‘Songs, together with a 
miscellaneous collection of bright, new music and 
arrangements for all occasions. 


COMPILED BY 
HAMLIN E. COGSWELL, 
Of the Normal School of Music, Mansfield, Pa. 


Price, 25c,. per copv. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


Practical Anthems, 


A Superior Collection of Original and 
Selected Anthems. 
FOR QUARTET OR CHORUS CHOIRS, 
BY FAVORITE COMPOSERS. 


CHICAGO: 


ol. 








The public approval bestowed upon Practical An 
thems Nos. 1 and 2 has quecusnanl the publication 
of another volume on the same lines. 

The wants of the people are best served by music 


which is melodious, of pleasing variety, and of but 
moderate difficulty. In the compilation of these 
books these requisites have been constantly kept in 


view. Examine them. 
Price, per Copy, $1.00. 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO.., 


CHICaGgo: | 
200 Wabash Avenue. 


Summer Normal Music Seta 


TO BE HELD IN . 
Ore FTiLe, FPA. 
Commencing Tuesday Morning, July 25th, 


and Closing with a 
Grand Concert, Friday Evening, August 18, 1893. 


W. H. PONTIUS, Mansfield, O., Principal. 
Vocal Culture and Singing, Harmony and Coun- 
terpoint, and Chorus Director. 

The Faculty includes D. W1Lson, Elocution, Sight- 
Reading, and Music in the Public School; J. M. Dun- 
GAN, Piano and Organ; Mars. W. H Pontius, Piano; 
Daisy GERTRUDE MARKEL, Physical Culture. For 
circulars giving full information, address W. H. 
PONTIUS, Mansfield, O. 


COLUMBUS 


A CANTATA. 


NEW YORK: 


13 East 16th Street. 





Words by H. BUTTERWORTH. 
Music by GEO. F. ROOT. 


This new work deals with the discovery of America 
by Columbus. The first scene is laid in Spain. The 
second takes place upon the ocean, and the third de- 
scribes the return to Spain with the wonderful news. 

Price per copy, 75 cents. 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
NEW YORK: 
13 East 16th Street, 


» CHICAGO: | 
200 Wabash Avenue. | 






































God Save Columbia. 


Words by Mrs. R. N. TURNER ( Quartet or Chorus for Male Voices.) Music by J. R. MURRAY. 


ia SSS SS e: SS SS 


1. Dear land of our  fa-thers, and home of the free, From North un-to South, and from 
2.0 land of our’ fa-thers, O fair - est and best! We love thee, we love thee from 
8. God’s mer - cy hath crowned us with bless- ing and peace, Our flocks and our vine-yards he 
































sea un-to sea There ris - es a voice of thanksgiv- ing and praise,To God who hath 


East un - to West, Each mountain and prai- rie, each rock and each hill, The hearts of the 
giv - eth in-crease; O let our loud voic -es in glad - ness and song, Praisehim to whom 


























led us and_ gov -erned our, ways. 
peo- ple with grat - i- tude thrill. Co-lum- bia! Co-lum- bia! all hail! and all 
hon-or and glo - ry _ be- long. 
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hail! With - thy wide bor-ders all bless - ings pre - vai land of the 
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free-men and home of the brave, May God in his mer-cy Co- lum - bi-a save! 
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Copyright, 1898, by Taz Joun Cuurcu Co. 

































































‘The Musical Visitor. 


Cincinnati, July, 1893. 


My Banjo. 


In a happy mood I grasp you, 

And from your tinkling strings 

Such merry music bring I 

That my soul with rhythm rings, 

And my heart goes out to you, 
My banjo. 


In a pensive mood I take you, 

When the night folds in the day, 

And with her dear face before me, 

Her favorite tunes I play, 

And my heart goes out to you, 
My banjo. 


In a gloomy mood I seize you, 

And your minors, weird and loud, 

Chase away the angry feelings 

As the sun dispels a cloud, 

And my heart goes out to you, 
My banjo. 


In a tearful mood I seek you, 

Sweet comfort of my grief, 

And in your mellow music 

Never fail to find relief, 

And my heart goes out to you, 
My banjo. 


In my many moods you rule me, 
With your mild and gentle sway, 
So that now while sun is setting, 
And I softly, sweetly play, 
And my heart goes out to you, 
My banjo, 
— Harvard Lampoon, 





——— 
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Music for a Nickel.—Yet it Brought 
Tears to His Eyes. 


E had been seen in the saloon before—not every day, but when 

it was raining or when the policemen jostled him off the corner. 

He never had much money, probably not more than §20 all 

told in a half year. The fellow may have been in a better condition 

at one time in his life. But there is nobody who could swear to that. 

For years he had been only a lounger in a long, rusty coat, which he 

kept well buttoned up to cloak still more aged raiment. Yet this 

young fellow (for he was not old) had a good face, and this had served 
him well on more than one occasion. 

He came shuffling into the saloon the other day just as he had done 
many times before. As a rule he was not a welcome visitor, but this 
time the well-groomed and perfumed bartender simply scowled at 
him and continued his mixing and spooning. A score of men stood 
at the bar with their faces buried in mint which hung temptingly over 
the sides of as many glasses. The lounger hesitated about mingling 
with the merrymakers, and while he waited for the time to come to 
spend his only nickel for beer he shuffled up to one of those musical 
slot machines one sees on every hand. A card above the mercenary 
contrivance announced that the musical program for the day em- 
braced three popular songs. These were: 


“ The Nightingale.” 
“ Read the Answer in the Stars. 
“* My Nellie’s Blue Eyes.’ 

The lounger read the list with interest. No doubt he wanted to 
hear one of these melodies, for it had been many a long day since he 
had been entertained. He crossed his legs as loungers always do, 
and leaned upon the machine with an elbow. What could he do 
with one nickel—his last coin on earth, or in the sea below, or, as we 
may suppose, in the heavens above. It would cost 5 cents to hear 
each of these melodies, and what did he care for ‘‘ The Nightingale,”’ 
or “ Read the Answer in the Stars"? 

One of the merrymakers, with an extra flourish of his handkerchief 
to his mouth, inserted a nickel and the machine played the first tune. 
But that was not all. The bartender, in a spirit of hospitality, drop- 
ped another coin in the slot, and a gutteral rendition of Marie Jan- 
sen’s famous song rolled out of the machine. The lounger was silent, 
but not unusually interested in the melodies. He stood close to the 
wall where he would not be in the way, for bartenders are coarse and 
rough to loungers when they intrude. 

There was still one more piece for that machine to play. It was 
an old song, to be true, and it seemed to be waiting in an apologetic 
way for a coin to set its familiar chords to tinkling. But the merry- 
makers had had enough. They went one way and the bartender 
another. The lounger stood alone, He clasped his only nickel, 
fumbled it awhile as if in doubt to spend it for beer or music, and then 
softly dropped it into the slot. 

There was a momentary grinding of the wheels and then sweetly 
and clearly came the familiar strains of the old song. The lounger 
leaned affectionately upon the box, his head almost resting upon the 
rusty sleeve of his coat. The bartender arranged the carnations in 
his white jacket and spoke harshly of the extravagance of the patron. 
The lounger neither saw nor heard anything but the brass wheels as 
they turned in the machine, and the old fashioned melody as it rolled 
out into the gilded, stuccoed room. Suddenly the wheels stopped. 
The last chord had been struck 

“Now, get out of here; you've heard all there is,’ yelled the bar- 
tender, straightening his jacket in an impatient way. The lounger 
still clung to the machine as if expecting a repetition of his song 

‘Do you hear, or will I have to give you the seltzer bottle?" ex 
claimed the bartender in a more threatening voice. 

The lounger was awakened. Hestraightened up, wiped something 
from his eyes on his rough coat-sleeve, and shuffled toward the door. 

“It’s all right, Bill,” he said; ‘ but I used to have a little girl when 
I was a heap better off than Iam now. Her name was Nell, Bill, | 
mean Nellie, and she had eyes bluer’n the sky. I just wanted to hear 
that song once more, Bill. It's done me good; you've got my last 
nickel, and the whole thing haint done you no harm. Yes, Bill, her 
eyes were bluer’n yours, a heap bluer. I am going; don't hurry me.”’ 
— Chicago Herald. 





Link’s Conquest. 


sé OU c’n conquer most anything if you tackle it firm,"’ said 
Y Uncle Link Lane, removing the green covering from a bass 
viol standing in the corner of the “ foreroom."’ ‘I keep this 
‘ere viol as a sort of trophy of war, same’s men that fit keep their old 
queen's arms, fur it represents to me a battle more discouragin’ than 
Waterloo or Bull Run.” 
“I didn't know you played,” said the caller, examining some curi 
ous marks and index fingers scratched in the polished wood. 
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“I don't, speakin’ generally,”” said Link; “them marks is my 
method. Every player has to hev his method, you know.” 

The listener agreed to this, and Link continued : 

‘People was always sayin’: ‘H'm! Link can’t sing. He aint any 
ear, ‘til, I veow, I felt lackin’, an’ I set out to rectify things. 

‘One timé I offered the Johnes boy a consider’ble sum, an’ paid 
‘im in advance, to teach me to sing the scale. He was a good boy, 
and hed courage, but after a spell he come to me lookin’ ter'ble 
meechin, an’ says, ‘I guess you better take back the money, Mister 
Link.’ 

“Well, he was a ter’ble handy boy at music, and played round 
to the dances, an’ says I, ‘ We won't give it up yet. I'll get an instru- 
ment and tackle that.’ I chose the bass viol. I thought of the flewt, 
but it seemd sort of uneven fur a big man like me to meddle with 
anything so delicate. The bass viol seemed sizeable an’ strong. 

‘‘ That Johnes boy was aregular vermint fur huntin’, so I took him 
up to Lake Mopang fur two weeks. 

“I says, ‘We'll be here fourteen days. Now there’s jest fifty-six 
notes in ‘Robin Adair,’ an’ I want to learn four every day while I’m 
here. You c’n hev the rest of the time fur huntin’.’ 

‘“‘ Well, as I hedn’t any ear, I made them signs an’ marks on there 
to show positions, and got at it that way, an’ when the time was up I 
could play ‘Robin Adair.’ It encour’ged me consider’ble that I 
wasn't lackin. 

‘“‘ Was it hard work for your teacher ?’’ asked the amused listener. 

“‘Well,”’ admitted Link, ‘‘we was both pretty well wore out. He 
didn't git time fur to go fur game, an’ there wasn’t many an’mals 
that stayed round me fur a good many miles. I let him stay another 
week.’’— Youth's Companion. 





Don’t. 
(From the Writer's Standpoint.) 
No. 3. Degrees. 


H OW mauy degrees of pitch did we sing? Two degrees. 


The word ‘‘degrees’’ has no place here. As well might one 
say: ‘‘How many degrees of length did we sing?’ There 
are different lengths in music, and different pitches. A“ quarter” is 
one length, a ‘“‘ half” isanother. C, or one, is onepitch. D, or two, 
is another. ‘Sing a quarter, sing a half.’ ‘“ Sing one, sing two.” 
The latter phraseology is simple, sensible, and scientific ; the other 
is not. 
Farther on this error becomes more apparent : 


What degree of pitch seems to make the best ending? 


‘‘What pitch, or what tone, makes the best ending?” is the right 
question. 

Using the absolute names, what degrees did we sing ? 

We do not'sing degrees ; we sing tones. The word “ degree” has 
but one meaning as a technical term in music, viz.: A line or space 
of the staff. Notes are not degrees; tones are not degrees ; lengths 
are not degrees; pitches are not degrees; powers are not degrees: 
qualities are not degrees; intervals are not degrees. All those things 
have their own names, and it is worse than unnecessary to call them 
degrees. 

What degree of pitch do we sing when G;is the home tone that we do not sing 
—when C is the home tone? F-sharp. 

Why it should be “degree of pitch”’ here, and ‘‘tone”’ (the right 
word) in another question near by, is not evident, for both mean the 
same pitch, F-sharp; but F-sharp may be, and often is, sung as a 
chromatic tone, when C is key-tone. But why should ‘“‘degree’’ come 
in there, when ‘“ what pitch do we sing,”’ or “what tone do we sing,”’ 
is so unmistakably clear and direct? 

Intermediate tones take their names from the names of the degrees by which 
they are represented. 


No. The degrees by which they are represented have no other 





names than “first space” “first line,"’ ‘second space,” “ second 
line,” etc. These degrees by the aid of accidentals represent the 
intermediate pitches, but the pitches do not take the names of the 
degrees. The pitches are named absolutely by such names as “C- 
sharp, D-flat," etc., and relatively by such names as “ sharp one, flat 
two,”’ etc. 

First degree of power, second "degree of power, third degree of power, etc., 
meaning pp., p., m., etc. 

To say that “‘ mezzo "is a degree of power is as unnecessary as to 
say that C is a degree of pitch, or a quarter is a degree of length. 
Mezzo is a power; C isa pitch. The word “ degree” is superfluous 
in both cases. That classification of powers is not only arbitrary, 
but lacks the clearness and directness of the usual form. To say 
that ‘‘the third degree of power is ‘mezzo'" is not nearly so simple 
and clear as: ‘‘a medium power is called ‘mezzo,’ a loud power 
‘forte,’ a soft power ‘ piano,’”’ etc. 


No. 4. Beats and Measures. 


We measure the lengths of tones by a division of time into equal portions. 
The portions into which time is divided are called measures. Measures are divided 
into smaller portions, called parts of measures, thus: One, two, one two, one two, 
etc. 

We do not make measures and put music intothem. We make 
music, and it induces the mental pulsations, which are the real beats 
of music, and these beats, as they flow, group themselves into measures. 
Beats may be manifested by motions of the hand, or by counting. 
The question of how much time is taken is not thought of. 

A measure is a portion of time represented between two bars. A measure is 
divided into parts: ‘‘ Two-part-measure,”’ ‘“‘ Three-part measure,’’ etc. A measure 
is a combination of strong and weak parts, etc. 

It takes time to do anything, but a measure is no more a portion of 
time than a scale is. 

Here are the facts with regard to measures: When persons hear 
music that they comprehend, in other words, that is tuneful and enjoy- 
able to them, they are conscious of its causing something like regular 
mental pulsations that keep with the music, and with which they are 
often inclined to “keep time,” as the saying is, by making motions 
of the head, foot, or hand. These mental pulsations are the real beats 
of music. It is true the extensions of the beats out into the hand are 
also called beats; but the hand no more “keeps the time"’ than the 
hands of the watch in its sense. We observe while hearing music 
that the beats are not all alike; some regularly recurring are more 
prominent than the others; these are called accented beats, the 
others unaccented beats. 

Music makes its beats go in groups by means of the regularly 
recurring accented beats. When music is of such a nature that it 
makes its beats group themselves into /wos (an accented and an un- 
accented beat), it is said to be “‘ double measure”; when in /Arees (an 
accented, followed by two unaccented beats), in “triple measure”; 
and so on. 

Measures are, therefore, ‘‘groupsof beats.’’ ‘Portions of time’ 
would be a very unsatisfactory description of what makes measures ; 
and “‘equal portions of ‘time’’ would not be true, for in almost all 
music the beats may in places be accelerated or retarded, orthere may 
be a pause; but the measure is always ‘‘a group of beats,”’ 

Accented and unaccented beats, and the measures they make, 
whether only /¢/¢, or whether at thesametime manifested by hand or 
baton, form the steady, unchanging foundation for all the rhythmic 
variation and beauty of music caused by conflicting accents, such 
as syncopations, etc. 

It is quite true that the measure is represented by the space between 
two bars, and that the representation of the measure is also called a 
measure. 

Those who may be inclined to use the names “‘ Two-part measure, 
three-part measure,” etc., instead of “ double, triple,” etc., are asked 
to consider the following reasons for mo¢ doing so: Measures consist 
of beats, therefore if new names were wanted, fwo-beat measure, 
three-beat measure, etc., would be truer and better than “two-part "’ 
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measure, “three-part’’ measure, etc. The word “ part,’ when con- 
nected with “ measure,”’ refers to the space in book oron blackboard 
that stands for a beat. If the whole space from bar to bar stands 
for a measure of two beats, one half of the space stands for one beat, 
and the other half for the other. In the representation of Triple 
measure this space is divided into three parts, in Quadruple measure 
into four parts, etc. So “part of measure” refers to representation, 
and not to the real measure, which is a “ group of beats."" Of course it 
is understood that the representations of measures are also called 
measures, but real measures in music exist, whether represented or 
not. Blind people appreciate measures just as well as do those who 
see, for they feel the mental beats, which, in their grouping, make 
the measures. Some have thought that “double measure” was a 
wrong term, because as doud/e means two, it meant two measures. 
That is a mistake; the double has reference to the beats; it means 
‘wo beats. Triple measure means three-beat measure; Quadruple 
measure, four-beat measure, etc. 

But that which should show to every thoughtful mind that our 
present names for measures are best, is this: 

6-8 is not always “‘ six-beat,’’ measure; it often consists of “wo com- 
pound beats; that is, two threes, something like triplets, the dotted 
quarter being beat-note. It would be clumsy to say that such a 
measure is “‘a Compound two-part measure’’; but ‘“‘ Compound dou- 
ble" is neat and convenient. So 9-8 is “‘ Compoundtriple,”’ and 12-8 
‘‘Compound quadruple."’ In all cases the compound measures have 
a dotted quarter for beat-note. So, teachers, is it not best to con- 
tinue our present names-—Double, Triple, Quadruple, and Sextuple, 
for the simple measures, and Compound double, Compound triple, 
and Compound quadruple for the others? If not, what will you call 
the latter? G. F. R. 





The Negro Melodies Again. 


8 C. ELSON well known to our readers as “ Proteus,"’ sends the 
. Visitor the following article on the statement by Dvorak con- 

cerning the negro melodies of the south, which we published 
in the June VisiTorR. 

It may be doubted whether Dr. Dvorak’s statement is more than 
one of those half truths which might naturally be expected from an 
observant musician, who has not yet had time to make himself famil- 
iar with the entire field on which he is commenting. The folk-song 
grows out of distinct phases of life, as, for example, the mountaineer's 
existence in Switzerland, the gypsy wanderings of Hungary, the 
rough merrymakings of the Norwegians ; but America presents not 
one style of existence but many ; the folk-music of the prairies would 
not be at all akin to the folk-music of the plantation or of the New 
England hills; it would be local, not national in any case. 

But one may venture to ask what is the real negro music of the 
South? Some have trivially asserted that it is not American, but 
African. This is emphatically not the case ; sung by the African it is 
none the less the absolute product of certain phases of life which are 
distinctly American. The sweet hymns, the strange improvisations 
of the plantation, of the barbecue or the camp-meeting would not 
have existed had the singers remained in Africa a thousand years. 
Some of these songs have been composed by white men (notably by 
Stephen C. Foster), yet they had their origin in the same inspiring 
causes. ‘ Massa’s in de cold, cold ground” is a clear echo of the 
plantation, and reflects the simple, sweet pathos of the music of the 
plantation negro ; “‘ Dixie,” whatever its origin may be, was the most 
effective of war songs because it represented something typical, and 
that something was one of the styles of plantation melody, with 
strongest of rhythm and heartiest of vigor. 

Yet these are not the only types of southern music ; the roustabouts 
on the levees of New Orleans had their working songs, and the sail- 
ors, watching them roll the cotton bales, caught up many of their 
rhythmical refrains, the old “Black Ball" liners carried them to for- 
eign ports, and out of them many a sailor's ‘‘Chanty" was evolved 
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The Creole music has another voice; infinite sweetness and infinite 
melancholy are in these songs too, yet they are different from any 
of the schools described above. 

But the rigid investigator may insist upon the music of America 
coming from aboriginal sources ; he will be doomed to some disap- 
pointment, however, for the Indians can give but little that is beauti- 
ful to the musical repertoire. Mr. Baker has published a collection of 
North American Indian music ; Mr. Sousa, the bandmaster, has some- 
what mutilated some Indian themes which were collected for him, 
and has published them; and Mr. Krehbiel, the eminent critic, has 
dwelt among some of the tribes, collected their tunes, and made a 
very interesting lecture upon them ; but in all that has been gathered 
there is little that is likely to inspire the composer, and nothing that 
presents a very definite picture of any mode of existence to the auditor. 

It is, therefore, partially true that the negro music of the South is 
the most likely to inspire the American composers to characteristic 
work which may fairly be called national; yet it will not be national 
in the sense of the zither music of Switzerland or the gypsie rhapso- 
dies of Hungary, for at the best it can only represent one section of 
our country. The United States is a world in itself, composed of 
many nations. Nor is the music which Dr. Dvorak described the 
only type of the southern folk-song that is available. Nevertheless, 
much of it is music that has grown from natural causes, and many of 
the tunes in their pathos speak of the consolation which the oppressed 
sought in tones, while others in their hearty rhythms speak of jovial 
merrymakings, or show how music has lightened toi]. Of sucha 
folk-song it can be most truly said, Musica letitia comes, medicina 
dolorem. Louis C. ELson, 








Musical Elocution. 
Editor of “‘ The Musical Visitor.” 


3 ge SIR: In answer to your request for a description of my 
A-B-C of Musical Elocution, I submit the following: 

The work rests upon a twofold foundation, or basis. It gives the 
student the opportunity to study both singing and word enunciation 
at the same time. 

The necessity of the work is apparent to every thinking person, 
who will at once admit the fact that the English language has lost 
much of its purity of pronanciation by reason of the careless manner 
in which it is spoken by those “‘to the manor born,” as well as by 
those to whom it is not native. 

The use of this work, if all the hints and suggestions are observed 
and practiced, will bring back the old and pure method of speech. 

Good singers have learned from experience that vocalizing alone, 
no matter how excellent the teacher, did not make them good elocu- 
tionists, but that the enunciation of words was an adjunct to that end. 

The A-B-C of Musical Elocution relieves the teacher of much labor, 
because it furnishes studies adapted to good elementary work. 

The vowel elements in our language most in use are those which 
require a muscular contraction of the throat to produce them properly. 

To illustrate the above, two sacred poems were taken, each having 
128 vowel sounds, and analyzed, with the following results : 


Poem No. 1. Poem No. 2 
German a. 2 oO 
Italian 4 5 3 
Long a. ° i. 16 
Short et, a. et ok oD Saas ow BO 
Long @.. 18 13 
Short SG. - 2 oe oe ee ea 
Long ee ee A ee ae ae ee 
Short i a ee eneiee ee) 6 & as «ee ee 
Long Ds 6m sus «0.0 ERs s 
Short Se Be ee ae , 2 
Long Re ‘ ne eS 2 
Short eS . 3. 11 
Irregular .- «2+ + +3Qe eee es «> sie 
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Wesee, then, the difficulty the singer has to overcome, viz.: the strain 
which is brought upon the throat-muscles while singing such vowels 
as long é, and short éand{. Vocalizing with the long vowels may 
help the singer in a measure; but as the language adounds in short 
vowels which can not be vocalized, they must be formed into words 
to be sung, which the A-B-C of Musical Elocution furnishes. 

Associated physical movements to be beautiful and graceful must 
have unity of purpose. We admire the movements of the military 
association in manual and marching because of its ome-ness. All 
music-loving people admire the precision with which the “string 
members”’ of Thomas’ orchestra move their bows; but our singers, 
who sing in church choirs and other organizations, have an individ- 
uality in their method, vocal and oratorical, the incongruity of which 
is so marked and dissimilar that their choir performance is often very. 
objectionable. 

The introduction of the A-B-C of Musical Elocution as a “‘drill 
book” for choirs, classes, etc., etc., would, it is believed, result in 


immeasurable good. 
Yours truly, 
E. H. BARD. 
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Great Players and Great Composers. 


By Myron Hanford Veon. 


[CONCLUDED. | : 


4 ‘O be a musician, in the minds of a great many people, and even 
intelligent people at that, is to be long-haired, ill-tempered, ec- 
centric, and quite devoid of all knowledge of and talent for 

anything but music, The greater the musician the longer the hair, 

and the more unreasonable the eccentricities he is supposed to cul- 
tivate with impunity, and the more foolish in general he is supposed 
to be. Paderewski's hair goes with his performances as a matter of 
course. But if M. Paderewski were practicing in almost any other 
professional field than the musical, his chances of success would not 
be diminished if he were to have his hair cut. In the medical profes- 
sion long hair is the very badge of quackery. Custom is the Delilah 
destined to shear the mountebank growths of our professional Sam- 
sons of the future. Then our virfuosi will cease to remind us by 
their appearance that for many a weary day they stood on the social 
footing of the juggler and medicine-man, worthy folk, who will 
probably wear their hair cut long until the day when that same inex- 
orable tyrant will cut off their right to exist. 

There are few darker pages of history than that which records the 
events that transpired at the time to which I have just alluded, when 


‘the troubador was reprehended and hated to such an extent that 


special laws were instigated by ecclesiastical, and enacted by civil 
authorities to facilitate his persecution and suppression. Sir Walter 
Scott alludes to it in the ‘‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,”’ viz.: 


‘The bigots of the iron time 

Had called his harmless art a crime. 

A wandering harper, scorned and poor, 
He begged his bread from door to door, 
And tuned, to please a peasant’s ear, 
The harp a king had loved to hear.” 


The ablest musician in that devout age was held hardly higher in 
esteem than the common vagabond. Special stigma attached itself 
to the violin, which, in varied phrase was designated the devil’s own 
instrument. The violinist is proverbially foolish and intemperate ; 
and, in ourrural districts to this day the “ fiddler"’ is hardly esteemed 
in a fiddling condition of mind and body until he is well filled 
with the spirit that enables man to “forget his poverty and remem- 
ber his misery no more.”’ 

However, the master-musician is given as much hero-worship 
to-day as any genius who, by compelling admiration and gratitude, 
conquers the world’s devotion. The da/on is the wand of the world’s 





mightiest and best-loved magicians; he who wields it well possesses 
a power that is almost God-like. It is the instrument with which the 
most wonderful of artists portray weird and fantastic tone-pictures in 
all the curious shapes of rhythmic outline, and all the various shades 
of orchestral coloring, that combine most effectively to ennoble, 
delight, inspire, and elevate the soul. 

We may overlook mental, physical, perhaps even moral, defects 
in great men, which would be quite intolerable in other persons. But 
the world is beginning to see that great men are all the greater for 
being in all respects sensible, normal creatures. Genius is superi- 
ority; and it is not of morbid or abnormal growth. While it is 
sometimes eccentric, perhaps necessarily so, still eccentricity is never 
an indication of its existence. What is esteemed an eccentricity in a 
great man, is in the average man regarded a defect, and those who 
ape the weaknesses of great men invariably resemble them in no 
other particular. 

The loss of one sense does, no doubt, render the others more 
acute. Many a musician has stupidly dreamed over the advantages 
of blindness, after thinking of Bach, Handel, and perhaps “ Blind 
Tom ;” or the delights of deafness, because it was not until after 
Beethoven had entirely lost the faculty of hearing that he gave the 
world the sublimest harmonies that ever moved the human heart. 
An infirmity of the kind may drive one to art for the consolation he 
would probably find in other things if he were sound physically ; 
but it can not happen so, unless he has talent to begin with. Thus 
we see that while blindness may serve to assist in developing the 
sense of hearing, it can never create genius, unless bringing it out be 
that. 

Many persons have wondered that Beethoven could compose 
while deaf. They remind me of avery old lady, who, once upon a 
time, when asked “if she enjoyed reading ?” replied : 

“Oh! yes, I do; but of late years it hurts me so much to speak, 
that I get very tired pronouncing the words if I read long at a 
time.” 

That a Beethoven could write a symphony he could not hear is 
no more wonderful than that a Milton could write a poem he could 
not see to read. Beethoven of course heard mentally every note he 
composed. Indeed, the great composers seldom, if ever, hear their 
compositions until they have put them on paper. This is particu- 
larly true of orchestral works and choruses that a single person 
can not render. If a composer were not able to hear all the parts 
with his mind's ear, the overtures of Wagner and Beethoven had 
never been snatched from that chaos of sound whence all music 
first has been mentally rescued. 

We often hear and read that women are not possessed of great 
musical gifts. As a matter of fact,a very large percentage of the 
most gifted players that have ever graced our great concert halls, as 
well as a much larger proportion of great players that have not con- 
descended to lavish their entertainment upon the public, have been 
women. On the other hand, however, an incongruously small pro- 
portion of composers come from the female ranks. This curious 
fact probably accounts for the undervaluing of woman's musical 
talent. Though it is true, perhaps, that no woman has ever yet 
been worthy to class as one of the “‘ great composers,” the fact that 
she has not genius for that is no reason why we should underate her 
genius as a player, or think lightly of her talents. What were the 
Rossinis, the Meyerbeers, the Gounods, ef cefera, if there were no 
Jenny Linds, Pattis, and the ten thousand other gifted voices that 
have trilled their melodies ! 

Is it curious, after all, that woman has not composed music? 
Woman, whose every motion suggests, whose voice and laughter are 
typically and proverbially the very inspiration and embodiment of 
the divine art! 

Looking backward only to the time of Mendelssohn we see that 
while playing was a fashionable accomplishment, composing was 
conventionally stigmatized as unladylike. It is said that Fanny 
Mendelssohn composedas readily as her distinguished brother in a 
style as original and beautiful as his; and that she rendered him in- 










valuable assistance in many of his great works. Sume of Mendeis- 
sohn's biographers believe that several of the ‘Songs Without 
Words” are hers; that they were composed for and admired by the 
great master, and that he gathered them together and fathered them 
himself in order to free them from the dishonor and their parent 
from the disgrace that must have attached to both had their real 
origin been made public. . Her father sought to suppress her genius, 
and succeeded so well that not one of her compositions is now 
extant, unless it be certain of the ‘‘Songs Without Words.” But 
for this paternal error the world had had at least one truly great 
female composer. 

If Herr Mendelssohn lived in America at this day, he would 
hardly object to his daughter's genius asserting itself in art; but he 
would be numbered amongst those who spend their surplus religious 
energy in endeavoring to keep women from going to the polls to 
vote, lest they be defiled by the ‘‘unwomanly" act of casting it, and 
who, “‘ with good intentions,” do the utmost in their power to hinder 
progress by displaying a silly, pernicious veneration for hoary creeds 
and customs, 

When woman has fully asserted her rights, not many generations 
will pass until the list of ferhale composers will be as large, compar- 
atively, as the list of female players is to-day. Music is peculiarly 
and properly a woman's art. Mendelssohn himself, if not exactly 
effeminate, was certainly womanly in his tastes. His delicate man- 
ners and gentle disposition so exactly suited his sweet, girlish face, 
that we can hardly think of him without feeling that only a woman 
could excel in the art in which he was so accomplished. 


—_———— 





Anothe: Leaf from the Autobiography 


of John Howard. 


WO audiences before which I have had the pleasure of perform- 
ing have remained distinct in memory. One was at Olathe, 
Kansas, whither I used to transport myself semiweekly to 

teach a few pupils, among whom was the bright little daughter of the 
manager of a deaf and dumb asylum. One afternoon, to my ex- 
treme surprise, Mr. Jenkins asked me whether I was willing to play 
for the inmates. Of course I consented, and very soon a wonderful 
racket was heard as twenty or thirty voiceless but noisy young people 
clattered down the stairs. They all seemed delighted at the prospect 
of a tune, and at once took their positions around the piano. Then 
each one bent down and grasped the edge of the piano’s whole cir- 
cumference with the teeth. As I played they seemed to be nearly 
lost in ecstasy. The harder I banged the more were they delighted. 
Fortissimo chords were the order of the day. They felt the vibrations 
through the teeth, and thought they were hearing the music itself. It 
was really pathetic to see them. A few weeks after I learned that 
Blind Tom had had his concert-grand piano hoisted through the sec- 
ond story window of the same asylum to play for my former audience, 
with, I suppose, superior success. 

My other unusual audience was composed of nuns, done up princi- 
pally in napkins. Poor things! I believe it was their first, last and 
only chance to hear ecstatic love-songs delivered con espressione, con 
amore, for I tried my level best to rise to the rare occasion, If I 
could correctly judge from their murmurs of approval, the treat was 
altogether to their taste ; and what is a song without love! I am re- 
minded of a conversation I once heard on the platform of a bob-tailed 
car in this city. “I don't care so much for these songs,’’ said one; 
“there is too much love in them.” ‘ Well,” said the other, “if you 
take the love out of a song, you knock all the stuffing out of it."’ 

One other experience in Olathe, Kansas, may show what curious 
characters transplant themselves from Maine, or, I should say, with 
all its denizens, the “State of Maine,” to those desolate and windy 
plains. A long and lanky patron of mine, whose two daughters vied 
with each other in stiffness of finger and rigidity of joint, insisted 
upon my riding out, about eleven miles, to his ‘‘ place.’’ [ found that 
the house was worth much less than the piano, but what a gorgeous 
supper he did set forth! As we parted, for probably the last time in 
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life, he held my hand and said, ‘Professor, if at any time in your life 
you get sick or unhappy or unfortunate, come right out here and live 
the rest of your days with me. I have always felt that I should be 
unsuccessful if I didn’t have living with me in my old age either a 
musician or a philosopher; and if I get you, I think I shall have 
both.” 
110 East 59th Street, New York City. 
rn o> oo 


Don’t Fool With the Choir. 


Imaginary Answers to Imaginary Correspondents. 
By an Unknown 

J a young pastor in his first pastorate who inquires whether it 
"TV woul be better for him to change the quartet choir into a vol- 

unteer chorus: If you were not in your first pastorate, my 
dear young pastor, you would never ask such a question. You say 
that you have been told that more ministers are unsettled by fooling 
with the choir than by poor preaching or superabundant piety. No 
doubt of it. It is easier to govern a city than to govern one's self; and 
it is easier to control one’s self than it is to control a church choir. 
Change the quartet to a chorus? Yes, if you want to change your 
pastorate. Take the advice of experience. Let the choir alone. It 
is now a quartet, that let it remain. If it is a volunteer chorus, that 
let it remain, if it will. Decline to be a confidant of the leader, or 
the organist, or the first soprano, or the slighted “ best-voice."’ Keep 


away from the music committee and the choir rehearsals. Submit 
to overwhelming anthems and exhibition solos and harmony-split- 
ting choruses in silence, for peace’s sake. Do whatever else you will. 
Stir up the pews, start up the prayer-meetings, stop up the grumblers, 
set up the sociables, shake up the sleepers, stock up the reading- 
room, strike up the march of service in all directions, but stear clear 


of the sewing circle and the choir. To dally with the higher criticism 
isas nothing when compared to playing with them. Verily, these are 
the minister's Scylla and Charybdis, and innumerable are their 
victims. 


Therefore, Young Pastor, heed my words: It were better for you 
to tie a millstone about your neck and jump on to the solid surface 
of the Chicago river than to attempt to change the quartet choir into 
a volunteer chorus. Having watched the career of a friend who is, 
unfortunately something of a musician, as well as considerable of a 
minister, who can not keep from interfering with the musical end 
of the church, and who, consequently, has had eleven unhappy 
pastorates in fourteen flitting years, 1 know whereof I speak. May 
you profit by this honest answer to your ingenuous inchoiry. 


a 


Chinese Music. 


HE Chinese have a music that we find abominable, atrocious, 
once wrote Berlioz. The Chinaman sings as dogs yawn, as cats 
hawk when they have swallowed a fish-bone; the instruments 
he uses to accompany the voice seem to us veritable instruments of 


torture. But he at least respects his music, such as it is. He protects 
the remarkable works Chinese genius has produced; whereas we 
have no more protection for our master-pieces than horror of mon- 
strosities, and with us the beautiful and the horrible are equally 
abandoned to public indifference. 

With them everything is regulated in accordance with an immuta 
ble code, even to the instrumentation of operas. The size of the 
tam-tams and gongs is determined according to the subject of the 
drama and the musical style adapted thereto. It is not allowed to 
use as big tam-tams for a comic opera as for a serious opera. With 
us, on the contrary, for the smallest lyric ofuscu/um they use as 
large big drums as those of the grand opera. It was not so twenty- 
five years ago, and this is still another proof of the advantages of the 
immutable code of the Chinese. 

In spite of the disastrous results of our ill-regulated and changing 
customs, we still carry the day in music, in certain respects, over the 
inhabitants of the Celestial Empire. Thus, according to the admis- 
sion of the mandarins themselves, who are directors of melody, both 
male and female singers in Chinaoften sing false ; which proves how 
far inferior they are to ours, who so often sing true. But almost all 
Chinese singers know their own language ; they do not violate its 
accentuation, and they observe the rules of its prosody. It was the 
same with us, too, twenty-five years ago; to-day, in consequence 
of our mania for topsy-turveying everything according to the whim 
of everybody, it seems for the most part as if our singers always sang 
in Chinese. 
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Dr. Geo, F. Root seems to have a double, 
who does not behave himself as well as he 
does. A Dr. Geo. F. Root, of Baltimore, we 
believe, has gotten into some difficulty with 
the A. A. U., whatever that is, and has resigned 
the office of secretary, rather than apologize to 
its president. Imagine our‘ Geo. 7.” getting 
into difficulty with anyone! 





WE wish our friends to remember that our 
publishers desire their services as agents in pro- 
curing subscriptions for the VisiTorR, and will 
The summer vaca- 
tion is a good time to get names. A word for 
the VisiTor, good friends, will be as helpful 
See our 


pay liberally for the same. 


to you and to .your friends as to us. 
premium list, and write to our publishers for 
further information. 

IN answer to the query, in June VIsIToR, 
‘‘ Which piano key has but two names?” we 
have received from Mr. J. Mueller, Council 
Bluffs, Ia., the A-fiat,”’ 
which is the correct answer. How many of our 
friends have thought it out, or see the point, 
now that we have given the cue? The same 
answer was received from B, C. Unseld, who 
sends a query, which will appear in our next 


reply ‘‘G-sharp or 


number. 





THE Musical Congress, which begins its 
meetings at the World’s Fair, promises to be a 
great success. Many distinguished men in all 
branches of the profession, notably those in- 
terested in the educational features of music, 
will be present. Now, what is wanted is a 
good presiding officer, who will keep the speak- 
ers to the point, and to the exact time allowed 
them. The trouble with our Music-Teachers’ 
Association is that the speakers are allowed to 
wander all over creation, so to speak, in ad- 
dressing the meeting, and are also allowed to 
encroach upon the time of others. We hope 
it will not be so at the World’s Congress. 
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THE Wagner war is not yet over, at least 
among our English friends. Some writers 
claim that he is shelved; others, that all music 
but Wagner’s is or should be shelved, and so 
on. A French writer has the following sensi- 
ble words on another phase of the subject: 
‘Let us admit Wagner’s glory, but let us not 
try to imitate him. The musicians who are 
willing to follow their natural bent, that which 
their genius points out to them, may still 
meet with success.”’ 

WE are pleased to see that the Musical Million 
is taking up the cudgels in favor of the owners 
of copyright property. The use, without per- 
mission, of such property it calls stealing, or 
words to that effect. We say so too, and 
claim, as it does, that ‘‘the laborer is worthy 
of his hire.” Go on, good Million, and while 
you are about it, pitch into some of your own 
editors for using two of our copyrights in one 
of your books, for which we have been trying to 
get from you, for two years, some satisfactory 
credit and recognition, 





Gro. GROSSMITH has returned to London, 
and is giving a new recital, which he calls 
**How I Discovered America.”” The English 
funny man was not a howling success in this 
country, We attended one of his concerts in 
New York city last March, and was surprised 
at the small attendance, after the advertising 
he had received. After the performance we 
were not at all surprised at his lack of recog- 
nition, for the program was not of a high order, 
the songs being cheap and coarse, fit only for 
the low-class variety stage. He discovered 
America, but America did not discover him. 





Ir has been our contention from the begin- 
ning that all the concerts within the grounds 
of the World’s Fair should be free to all who 
have paid the regular gate admission. . So we 
are quite ready to say ‘‘ Amen ” to the following 
from the New York World: ‘* The whole scheme 
of the Bureau of Music has been based upon a 
mistaken idea of the musical necessities and re- 
quirements of a great exposition. The gene- 
rality of people who attend a World’s Fair do 
not care to spend time in sitting down for a 
couple of hours to listen to a severely classical 
concert without any particular features of 
special attractiveness, more especially when 
they have to pay a large additional fee for 
so doing. If it was the intention to educate 
and develop the great American public music- 
ally, all music should have been given free to 
all visitors at the Fair for the ordinary price 
of admission.” 

WINTHROP, the Editor’s son, is always on 
the lookout in his reading for such things as 
will be likely to interest the readers of the 
Visitor. He has copied the following squib 
from one of his papers, and handed us for pub- 
lication. Whether his selection of itis intended 
as a back-handed whack at the Editor, whose 
name begins with the immortal ‘“‘ M,” or as a 
tribute of genuine appreciation, is not discover- 
able at present : 

An artist should consider facts about the 





masters of his profession calmly and thought- 
fully. He may reach valuable conclusions 
about himself. A certain musical composer 
of much talent and popularity—we will call 
him Smithkins—has a happy appreciation of 
his own work, as his friends all know. So 
highly does he estimate Smithkins’s composi- 
tions, that some of his friends were much 
startled the other day when he said gravely, 
** Did you ever notice that the names of all the 
great composers begin with M ?” 

‘*M!”’ ejaculated his astonished audience. 

**Yes, M,” said the composer—‘“ Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Moszkowski—and 
Me!” 





Tue old versifiers of the Psalms of David 
were, as quaint Thomas Fuller said, men whose 
piety was better than their poetry. The Tate 
and Brady version was long used by the 
churches. Its demerit may be seen from this 
story, says a writer in the VYouth’s Companion : 
The Baroness Burdett-Coutts was once driv- 
ing out the late Bishop Wilberforce. Some- 
thing brought up the word drysalter, and the 
lady asked : 

** Does your lordship know what drysalter 
is ?”” 

“Certainly,” replied the bishop ; ‘* Tate and 
Brady.” 

Their “‘ psalter’’ being dry, suggested the 
pun. 

Sternhold and Hopkins published such dog- 
gerel as this to be sung on Sundays: 

Why dost withdraw Thy hand aback 
And place it in Thy lappe? 

Oh, pluck it out, and be not slack 
To give Thy foes a rappe. 

On William III, returning from a visit to 
Holland, the clerk of a church announced to 
the®people that ‘* We will sing to the praise and 
glory of God a hymn of my own composing.” 
He gave out this: 

King William has come home, come home, 

King William home has come ! 


Therefore let us together sing 
The hymn that’s called Te D’'um! 





THE question of studying abroad, like Ban- 
quo’s ghost, will not down. The latest con- 
tribution to the subject is from Mr, Geo. W. 
Pepper, the United States Consul at Milan, 
Italy. It would certainly seem as if he was in 
a position to form a correct opinion. He 
writes: 

“Out of the hundreds who have come to 
have their voices tested only one, to my 
knowledge, received an honest verdict from the 
master to the effect that the quality of her voice 
did not justify her in commencing lessons. 
Unfortunately the majority are led to believe 
that they are destined for a successful career. 
Three cases have come to my attention where 
the cupidity of the master in wishing to keep 
his pupils fora long time, in-order to con- 
tinue to receive their money, caused disap- 
pointment that resulted in the unsettling of the 
reason of all three. Wrong ideas with regard 
to the cheapness of living in Italy is also an- 
other reason for the failure of students, many 
of whom think that board can be had so cheap- 











ly that they bring insufficient funds. This is 
one of the primary causes of financial discour- 
agement and failure. No one can live com- 
fortably in Milan for less than $60 per month, 
including lessons, and yet the majority come 
with an income of much less. Many hope to 
enter the Royal Conservatory, where tuition is 
very low, but few Americans succeed in doing 
so, as the conditions for entering are very 


strict.” 





How do Composers Think 
Music. 


It is almost impossible to make a person not 
musical understand the mental process of com- 
posing music. It does not suffice to say that 
composers think music as others think words 
and ideas. It is incomprehensible to those 
‘‘not in it,” that music, which is dependent 
for its existence on audibility, can be thought 
out or heard in the mind before a key of the 
piano has sounded it, or a voice issued it 
forth, or even before a note of it has been 
written. But such is the fact. The composer 
not only hears his melodies, but their accom- 
panying harmonies and most of the “ effects” 
of orchestration or other coloring. The real 
composer does not sit down to the piano and 
coax or hammer out his music; he thinks it 
out, hearing every detail in his mind before a 
note has been struck. And, like the poets who 
have never sung their sweetest songs, so the 
musician hears music he can never give utter- 
ance toin notes. The sweetest poems and the 
sweetest songs, as well as the loveliest concep- 
tions of the sculptor and painter, must ever be 
sealed to the vulgar gaze, and from those who 
would not understand. 

This fact is difficult, too, for people to under- 
stand who can not hear—#. ¢., who have no 
musical consciousness says Mr. Chadwick, 
writing recently on this same subject : 

‘« Itis impossible for them to understand how 
the mind—the spiritual ear—may actually hear 
rhythm, pitch, quality, melody, and harmony, 
and may reduce it to black and white through 
the medium of musical notation without the 
aid of the physical ear. And how the com- 
poser can know how to make combinations of 
instruments and voices which he can not pos- 
sibly have played and sung to him beforehand, 
isa problem which to them must remain for- 
ever unsolved. Nevertheless, the musical idea 
is a fact, and its function, like any other ar- 
tistic or poetic idea, is the expression of truth 
and beauty. And just in proportion as it does 
express the beautiful and the true does it have 
life, health, and longevity. Every musical 
composition (if it be worthy of the name) is an 
art problem in which, with certain conditions 
given, and certain materials at hand, a certain 
result is to be obtained. Its perfection as a 
result depends on the effective adaptation of 
the means to the end—its unity of form and 
contents—the appropriate relation of its out- 
side and inside. This is equally true of any 
other work of art, whether it be a-painting, or 
a poem, or a pile of buildings like those at 
Jackson Park. The painter, with a burnt 
match and the paper his luncheon is wrapped 
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in, gives you a man who breathes ; the archi- 
tect with a few laths, some plaster and a swamp 
gives you at Chicago what Alladin saw when 
he put the high light on his lamp; and Beet- 
hoven with four notes gives us the fifth sym- 
phony.” 


City Notes. 


Mr. J. W. Miller spent the week ending 
June 24 at the White City. 





Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson sang in the 
‘* Messiah ” at Delaware last month, and also 
with the Festival Chorus at the World’s Fair. 


Mr. F. E. Lee and Chas. Willis attended the 
annual meeting of the Music Board of Trade 
last month, which held its session this year at 
Chicago. 

Mr. Adams, of the New York branch of the 
John Church Co., and his estimable little wife, 
passed through our city last month on a vaca- 
tion trip to the World’s Fair. 


The May Festival Chorus and escorts, num- 
bering in all between five and six hundred per- 
sons, made an enjoyable trip to the World’s 
Fair last month. In addition to the concerts 
previously announced, the chorus gave two 
others. The work of the chorus was highly 
commended. 


Prof. Geo. Schneider spent his vacation in 
New Haven, Conn. His last recital had the 
following program : 

Mozart—Rondo, A minor. Boccherini—Menuett, 
E major. Schubert—Impromptus, op. 142, Nos. 2-4. 
Rubinstein—Romance, op. 26; Melody, F major; 
Barcarolle. op. 30. Karganoff—Arabesques, op. 6; 
Etude, op.8. Klein—‘ Brautwerbung,” op. 14; Men- 
uett and Gavotte, from Suite, op. 25. Beethoven— 
Sonata, op. 90. 


There have been no concerts of note since 
our last record. The schools have been almost 
wholly occupied with examinations and recitals, 
testing in a practical manner the work done 
during the past year. More or less teaching 
will be kept up through the summer. Mr. 
Guckenberger will continue his work with the 
Normal Class. Mr. Glover is going up in the 
balloon at the World’s Fair. He will also visit 
Cairo, Dahomey, Zululand, and other foreign 
places, including the Ferris wheel, all at Chi- 
cago. Other teachers will doubtless follow his 
example. 


Frank L. Bristow, the popular Superintend- 
ent of Music in the Covington (Ky.) Public 
Schools, is well known as a writer of charac- 
teristic pieces for school exhibitions, etc. His 
latest, ‘‘ The Jolly Little Waiters,” is meeting 
with most favorable notice. The following 
letter from ‘* Away down South in Dixie” is 
but a specimen of many received: ‘I want to 
thank you for the ‘Jolly Little Waiters.’ I 
put it on the stage as handsomely as I could, 
and it was the admiration of the whole house. 
I had sixteen children take part in it. Hoping 
you will compose something just as attractive 
for my next concert, I am yours very truly, 

M. FARLEY.” 

New Iberia, La. 
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One of the interesting features of the visit 
of the Shriners to Cincinnati last month was 
the Concert at the Grand Hotel by the Hoff- 
The program was 


mann Brothers of St. Louis. 
a choice one, consisting of Piano and Violin 
solos by August W. Hoffmann and F. W. Hoff- 
mann respectively. Mr. August Hoffmann is 
well-known as a composer, and one of the 
numbers of the program was a Spanish Ballet 
—Banditti—by him, which was much admired. 
The Hoffmanns are artists in their profession, 
and gave a most enjeyable entertainment. 
Mr. A. A. Aal added to the interest of the 
occasion by some vocal numbers. He sang 
Longfellow’s “‘ Village Blacksmith” with deep 
feeling and in an artistic manner. 





Notes and Gossip. 


Over ninety concerts were given in London 
in one week last month. 


Madame Patey has requested her manager 
to accept no more engagements on her behalf, 
as she proposes to retire from public life. 


Bechgaard is the name of a new Danish 


’ was enthu- 


composer, whose opera ‘‘ Frode’ 
siastically received at a recent performance in 


Copenhagen. 


Zl Mondo Artistico enumerates some of the 
birds and beasts which Wagner makes use of 
in his operas, and says that, taken together, 
they would form quite a goodly menagerie. 


Our English musicians are a little nettled 
just now because no royal order has been issued 
for a march to be composed in honor of the 
approaching marriage of the Duke of York, 


We have the important cablegram from 
London that the donkey used in “ Pagliacci” 
has become so accustomed to the Covent Gar- 
den stage that it is holding its own with the 


other actors. 


The following are the newly elected officers 
of the American Music Publishers’ Association. 
President, John C. Haynes, Vice-President, 
James F. Bowers, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Nelson Griggs. 


The Everett Piano exhibit at the World’s 
Fair is in charge of Thomas Richards. The 
booth is in cream and gold, and is illuminated 
by forty-nine electric lamps. There are six 
uprights in Circassian walnut 
oak, bird’s-eye maple, white and gold, and 
birch. An upright in white mahogany is beau- 
tifully carved by hand. There are two parlor 
grands in white mahogany and birch. 


and English 





“You say he left no money?” “No. You 
see, he lost his health getting wealthy, and 
then lost his wealth trying to get healthy.’’- 
Montreal Gazette. 


AN UNPLEASANT Discovery.— Young Lady: 
‘‘Have you examined my piano?” Tuner: 
‘*Yes, madam.” ‘‘ What’s the reason it won’t 
make a sound?” ‘Someone has lowered the 
soft pedal and nailed it down.” 
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Here and There. 


Herr Hans Metke, of Nashville, Tenn., was 
tendered a benefit concert last month, at which 
prominent musicians of the city assisted. 


The Ada (O.) Choral Society, under the 
direction of Prof. S. G. Smith, recently gave 
Root and Butterworth’s cantata “ Columbus.”’ 


The Chautauqua musical features are quite 
varied and complete this year. Dr. H. R. Pal- 
mer is in charge, with & host of talented assist- 
ants. 


The Chicago National College of Music, 
Chicago, will hold a special summer session. 
Mr. A. J. Goodrich will lecture on musical 
analysis. 

Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood played with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra at Detroit last 
month. His number was Schubert’s unfinished 
symphony in B minor. 


John Howard, the voice-teacher, of New 
York, is in Chicago for the summer, where he 
has a class of pupils. He is at F. W. Root’s 
music-rooms on Wabash avenue. 


The Macon Knights of Pythias gave a grand 
concert to entertain their visiting Knights 
recently, at which the Everett piano loaned by 
E. D. Irvine, of the Georgia Music House, 
played a prominent part, and was much com- 
plimented for its pure, clear, sweet tone. 


The Ohio Normal University at Ada gave 
an elocutionary and musical recital May 8, 
with a program of a superior character. Mr. 
S. G. Smith, author of “Class and School,” 
has charge of the musical department of the 
school, and is evidently the right man in the 
right place. 


The Musical Department of the Wesleyan 
Female College at Macon, Ga., which is under 
the care of one of our old Normal classmates, 
J. H. Newman, has had a very prosperous 
year. The pupils in instrumental music were 
158; in special vocal music, 68; the graduat- 
ing class in harmony, 18; theory and history 
of music, 18; and all have the benefit of class 
instruction and practice in vocal music. 





The Congresses of Musical Art 


In the Hall of Columbus; Congresses of Mu- 
sical Education in the Hall of Washington ; 
The Congress of Musical Education at the 
World’s Fair is arranged as follows: 

Monday, July 3, 9 a. m.—Under the lead- 
ership of The American College of Musicians, 
E. M. Bowman, president, Robert Bonner, 
secretary, Providence, R. I. 

Monday, 2 p. m., and ‘Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday—Music in the Public Schools, 
George F. Root, chairman, O. Blackman, sec- 
retary, City Hall, Chicago. 

Tuesday and Wednesday—Under the lead- 
ership of the Music-Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation, E. M. Bowman, chairman, H. S. Per- 
kins, secretary, 26 Van Buren St., Chicago. 

Thursday and Friday—Woman’s Musica] 
Congress, Mrs. George B. Carpenter, chairman. 
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Thursday and Friday—Under the leadership 
of the Illinois Music-Teachers’ Association, 
H.S. Perkins, president, Frederick Grant Glea- 
son, secretary, Suite 74 Auditorium, Chicago. 

A detailed program will be distributed at the 
meetings. 





Musical Hopper. 


She: ‘*Now you’ve looked over my music, 
what would you like to have me play?” He: 
‘* Either euchre or cribbage.’’ 


**Is Tompkins familiar with Shakespeare ?”’ 
‘« Well, I should say so. He brought back my 
copy with one cover torn off and the other 
marked up. 


**T haven’t any of the liquid quality that 
musicians talk about,” said the bass drum, 
**but I can drown out the rest of the band, 
just the same.” 


First Little Girl: ‘Has your sister begun 
taking music lessons yet?” Second Little 
Girl: ‘‘She’s takin’ somefin’ on th’ piano, but 
I can’t tell yet whether it’s music or type- 
writin’.”—£Zx. 


July days remind us of the little boy whom 
Clem Kintz tells about, who has his own way 
of saying the Lord’s Prayer. The closing lines 
are apropos to the national holiday. ‘For 
thine is the powder and the glory.” 


Mr. Monster: ‘‘ Mrs, Sweet is a very stylish 
woman. She looked a perfect symphony on 
the street to-day.”” Mrs. Monster: ‘‘ Yes; she 
was asymphony. I saw her. She had on a 
cornet skirt, and her new hat had a fluted brim, 
and she looked violin it.” 


Nora: “I heard from Miss Singer this morn- 
ing; she is going to appear in opera soon.” 
Dora: ‘‘ You don’t say! What is she going to 
appear in?” Nora: ‘*She didn’t tell me, but 
knowing her taste so well, I wouldn’t be a bit 
surprised if she appeared in garnet silk as 
usual.” 


It is remarkable to what extent refinement 
may be carried. There is in this city a young 
man who eats crushed violets and wears azure 
neckties every time he feels an attack of the 
blues approaching. Not long ago he awoke in 
the middle of the night and, rousing his room- 
mate, said: ‘This is simply agonizing.” 
‘* What is the matter?” ‘Those two mos- 
quitos that are singing in the room.”’ “Well, 
what do you care, so long as they don’t bite 
you?” ‘“ They are not singing in harmony.” 
— Washington Post. 


There are two scales, says our friend Phipps, 
who has evidently been to the Fair—the upward 
and the downward. We are supposed to take 
upward fr.¢. And asa people of a nation, are 
we on the ASCENDING scale? At this great 
affair, gotten up by the world’s combined 
efforts at Chicago, one would say that, music- 
ally, we are ascending, for the air at the Fair 
is crowded full of music. And we ‘do not sup- 
pose that the Fair would be much of an affair 
if music was not in it, Music is the generic 





name for all the racket that each combination 
can make to draw patronage ; especially is this 
the case in the Midway Plaisance, as each 
combination makes the music of the nation to 
which they respectively belong ; and as some 
persons are great on imitation and reproduc- 
tion, we shall expect soon to see and hear the 
whole concern brought out in an opera entitled 
‘* Uncle Sam at Home with his Friends.” 


George Clarke, the celebrated ‘‘ English ” 
negro minstrel, being on one occasion exam- 
ined as a witness, was severely interrogated by 
the barrister, who wished to break down his 
evidence. ‘*You are in the negro minstrel 
business, I believe?” inquired the lawyer. 
‘Yes, sir,’”? was the prompt reply, ‘Is not 
that rather a low calling?’ demanded the 
lawyer. “I don’t know but what it is, sir,” 
replied the minstrel ; ‘‘ but it is so much better 
than my father’s that I’m rather proud of it.” 
‘“What was your father’s calling?” ‘ He 
was a lawyer,” replied Clarke, in a tone that 
put the Court in a roar of laughter. 


Culture out in Chicago: ‘‘I understand,” 
said Mrs. Connoisseur, as she swept into her 
box at the Auditorium, “that Max Bendix is 
to play the solo parts to-night.” ‘‘Ain’t that 
nice!’ responded Mrs, Patvenue. ‘‘He’s a 
regular masterpiece on the fiddle.” ‘Ahem, 
yes. Had you heard that he has a Stradi- 
varius?” ‘No! Is it possible?” ‘I heard 
so.” ‘Where did the poor fellow get it?” 
‘«They say he got it a year or two ago in Eu- 
rope.” ‘* Well, that is just awful. Can’t 
nothin’ be done for him? S’pose he'll go, just 
like Barrett. Seems as if the cholera and all 
them dreadful diseases comes from Europe, 
and ”’—the rest was drowned by the beating of 
the kettle-drum.— Chicago Journal. 





How to Make an A®olian Harp. 


Waxa piece of button-hole twist about two 
and a half feet long; tie each end strongly fo 
a small peg, and thrust the pegs down the 
crevices between the two sashes of your south- 
ern or western window, stretching the silk 
tight as possible. It will surprise you to hear 
the sweetness and variety of the tones the 
wind will bring from it. 

Having done this, you may be moved to go 
further, and prepare a more elaborate xolian 
harp: Take some quarter-inch wood, and 
make a box the length of your window-frame, 
four or five inches deep and six or seven inches 
wide. Bore a few small holes in a circle near 
what will be the upper side of the back of the 
box ; when placed in the window with the 
open side of the box out, fasten two bridges 
like violin bridges, one at each end, and 
stretch on them several strings of fine catgut, 
contriving a series of screw pins to aid in the 
tight stretching necessary, and allow of their 
being tuned to one note. Then raise your 
sash on the windy side of the house, and the 
wind passing through the holes and over the 
strings will, in rising and falling, make very 
sweet music. 








The Washerwoman’s Song. 


Wring out the old, wring out the new, 
Wring out the black, wring out the gray, 

Wring out the white, wring out the blue, 
And thus I wring my life away. 


An occupation strange is mine; 
At least it seems to people droll 
That while I'm working at the line 
I’m going, too, from pole to pole. 


Where’er I go I strive to please, 

From morn to night I rub and rub; 
I'm something like Diogenes— 

I almost live within a tub. 


To acrobats who vault and spring 
In circuses I take a shine ; 

They make their living in the ring, 
And by the wringer | make mine. 


My calling’s humble I'll agree, 
But I'm no cheap calico, 
As some folks are who sneer at me; 
I'm something that will wash, you know. 


I smile in calm, I strive in storm, 
With life’s difficulties I cope, 
My duties cheerfully perform ; 
My motto: While there's life there's soap. 


Wring out the old, wring out the new, 
Wring out the black, wring out the gray, 

Wring out the white, wring out the blue— 
And thus I wring my life away. 





Music at the World’s Fair. 


JuLy 7, 8, 10, Fripay, SaTurDAyY, Mon- 
pay.-—Concerts by New York Liederkranz. 
Conductor, Heinrich Zollner. Music Hall. 

Jury 11, Tugspay.—Concert by Cleveland 
Vocal Society, Conductor, Alfred Arthur. Mu- 
sic Hall. 

JULY 12, 13, 14, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, 
FRiDAY.—Festival by Second Section of Repre- 
sentative Choral Societies of the Western 
States. Three Concerts in Festival Hall; 
massed chorus of 1,500; orchestra of 200; or- 
gan and eminent soloists. Program: 

12, ‘Utrecht Jubilate,” Handel. 
Paul,” First Part, Mendelssohn. 13. “A 
Stronghold Sure,” Bach. Selections, Wagner. 
14. “‘ Judas Maccabzeus,” Selections, Handel. 
‘Requiem Mass,” Selections, Berlioz. 

Notsr.—For the Festivals, June 21 to 23, 
July 12 to 14, and for both performances of 
“The Messiah” and the ‘St. Matthew Pas- 
sion,” Edward Lloyd, tenor, of London, has 
been engaged. 

JuLy 15, SaturDay.—Concert by Junger 
MAnnerchor, Philadelphia, Music Hall. 

JULY 20, 21, 22, THURSDAY, FRIDAY, SATUR- 
DAY.—Festival by American Union of Swedish 
Societies. Festival Hall. 

Juty 27, 28, THurspay, Fripay.—Festival 
by United Scandinavian Societies. Festival 
Hall. 

Following the festival in July of the Second 
Section of Representative Western Choral So- 
cieties, there will be given in Music Hall sym- 
phony concerts including the Ninth of Beet- 
hoven, and in Festival Hall Wagner concerts, 
conducted by Hans Richter. 

SEPTEMBER.—Mr. Camille Saint-Saéns, of 
Paris, and Dr. A.C. Mackenzie, of London, 
will be the guests of the Exposition during this 
month. Concerts under the direction of Dr. 
Mackenzie will be given during a period of two 
weeks from Monday, September 11. The pro- 


‘* Saint 
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grams will include a first performance of his 
new oratorio ‘‘ Bethlehem.”’ Soloists already 
engaged for this event are Mme. Nordica, 
soprano, and Mr. Ben Davies, tenor. 

Concerts under the direction of Mr. Saint- 
Saéns will continue during three weeks from 
Monday, September 25. The programs will in- 
clude choral and orchestra works. Mr. Saint- 
Saéns will also take part in Chamber Music 
concerts and will also give organ recitals. 








- 


What the Choir Said. 


Said a Boston minister, speaking at a 
‘Christian Endeavor” meeting in Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, commenting on the perfunc- 
tory air which pervaded certain places of wor- 
ship: ‘‘ Some churches are too exclusive to de- 
serve the name‘ Christian.’ I attended sucha 
one a short time ago. When! entered, no one 
took the slightest notice of me. I stood a little 
time, and then took a seat. It was an elegant 
building of course, lavishly decorated in every 
way—a rich Brussels carpet, fit for a palace; 
and there was gold enough on that ceiling to 
have endowed an orphanage. The service 
opened with an anthem by the quartet. The 
soprano lady began it. The words were, as 
near as I could hear them: ‘1—get—a—hun- 
dred—a—week, hundred—a—week ; I—get— 
a—hundred—a—week ; I—-get—a—hundred— 
a—week.’ She opened very softly and sweet- 
ly; then a gentle swelling, leading gradually 
toa crescendo, rising higher and higher, bring- 
ing out her finest notes, until at the end she 
fairly screeched, ‘I1—get—a—hundred—a— 
week.’ Then the theme was taken up by the 
alto—a beautiful, soft, round, mellow-toned 
voice, of an insinuating character, still sing- 
ing,‘ 1—get—a—hundred—a—week.’ Next the 
tenor took up the subject, ascending to heights 
unknown, singing, ‘_I—get—a—hundred—a 
week,” until I thought I just saw his coat-tails 
disappearing through the ceiling, and a faint 
The 
thea took up his turn, and descended to the 
depths below, singing, ‘1—get—a—hundred 


* [—get—a—hundred —a—week.’ bass 


—a—week,’ in fine sonorous tones of power 
and grandeur, not to be equaled in that city, 
any way. This was followed by the whole 
quartet singing together, ‘ We—get—a—hun- 
dred—a—week,’ now in a gentle whisper, now 
in a shout, racing and scampering one after an- 
other, but all the while singing, ‘ We—get—a 
—hundred—a—week; we—hundred, hundred, 
hundred, hundred, get—hundred—week— 
hundred, we—week, get—we, get—week, we, 
we, we, get—week, get—week, get—week, a 
—week, week, week, hundred, we—get—week 
—a, week—hundred, 
week, we— :e!—a—hundred—a—week, Amen, 


week—a, week—a— 
Amen, we—zget—-hundred—a—week, hundred 
a week, hundred a week, we—get—hundred— 
a—week—Amen, Amen, Amen, Amen.’ So 
ended the anthem. The chief deacon beamed 
down the church to take up the collection, 
and I thought I saw on his back, ‘ We are the 
people,’ and you could tell by the tone in 
which the pastor read the lesson that he was 
conscious of receiving five thousand dollars a 
year. 
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A Yankee Translation. 


Some years agoa remarkable name appeared 
on the program of a concert given by the band 
of the Academy at West Point, says the Youch’s 
Companion, The band-master had sent to the 
adjutant a list of the pieces to be performed, 
that copies might be made from it. 

The first selection on the program was the 
overture ‘‘ Felsenmitthle,” the English of which 
is ** Millonthe Rock.” The adjutant,who was 
a downright Yankee, and had a firmly rooted 
objection to all foreign tongues, made a ‘‘ free 
translation” into English, so that, as he said, 
** folks could have some idea of what they were 
hearing.” The band-master’s disgust can easily 
be imagined when he read as the first number 
on the printed program : 

1. Overture, ‘The Fenced-in Mule,” 

Reissiger. 

Undoubtedly the adjutant thought that every 
one present could understand the general de- 
sign of such an overture, even if unfamiliar 
with the workings of a German composer’s 
mind. 





“ Wise Saws.” 


[Mr. John Towers, of the Towers’ School of Music, 
isa most genial conversational-lecturer. We give a 
few of his “ Wise Saws and Modern Instances."" Ep 
ITOR VISITOR.) 


Music is as essential to the cultivated human 
being as bread and butter, and he would just 
as soon think of living without one as the 
other. 


Music, more, perhaps, than anything else on 
earth, offers a sweet foretaste of those ecstatic 
joys which we are fain to hope are to be 
hereafter. 


So universal is music in its influence and 
sway that its extinction, were this possible, 
would leave a blank and a chasm almost as 
vast, as dreadful, as desolating, and as over- 
powering as the extinction of the very sun 
itself. 


It may not be quite true, as Shakespeare 
asserts, that the man without music in his soul 
is ‘‘fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils,” 
but he is, nevertheless, generally, a hog in his 
tastes, a bear in his manners, and a jackass in 
his self-assertiveness and dogmatism. 


All properly constituted human beings pos- 
sess the faculty to produce, and the power to 
enjoy, music of some kind or other, and the 
only reason why the vast majority of them do 
not turn this faculty and this power to proper 
account is that they do not sufficiently culti- 
vate and train them. 


If legislators were wise, they would so frame 
all future laws that every child should have a 
thorough and systematic musical training 
whilst at school, since there is nothing at pres- 
ent known better calculated than music, espe- 
cially voca] music, to transform children into 
good fathers, good mothers, good citizens, and 
good Christians, in the best sense of this much 


abused and misunderstood word. 
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World’s Fair Congress of Music 
Teachers. 


N. Coe Stewart, F. C. M., of Cleveland, O., 
who is a member of the National Educational 
Association Committee in general charge of 
the International Congress of Education of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, to be held at 
Chicago, July 25-28, 1893, is quite jubilant 
over the promise of a most successful meeting 
in the Music Education Department. 

Letters have been received from J. Hellmes- 
berger, Vienna; Anton Sruka, Prague; C. Cu. 
Fontanke, Russia; A. Antoldi, Mautora; A, 
Pauraux, Paris; Prof. A. Schultz, Berlin; 
Enders Hanslich, Vienna; Prof. Dr. Spitta, 
Berlin ; Prof. Platonia, Naples; Rimisky Kor- 
rhuw, St. Petersburg; Dr. Billing, Vienna; 
Ernesti Rossi, John Stainer from Oxford; Dr. 
Max Bruch, Berlin; A. Bazzini, Milan, and 
many other distinguished musicians from all 
over the world, who speak in warmest terms 
of the Congress, and some of whom will be 
present to participate in the deliberations, and 
all of whom accept, with thanks, honorary 
positions. 

It will thus be seen that the Musical Con- 
gress promises to be of the greatest value to 
the cause of music, as it brings music, in 
an educational way, before the leading musi- 
cians and educators of the world. 

The essays to be read by celebrated musi- 
cians on various phases of music in the public 
schools and other educational institutions will 
be of great value. 

Another feature will be the discussion of a 
large number of topics, in three-minute speech- 
es, by members of the Congress. This will 
give the best thoughts of many people, and 
will enable all to hear many distinguished 
people. 

There is a decided movement all along the 
line not only to introduce the best educational 
methods into the teaching of music in the 
Public Schools, but also to require the highest 
degree of musicianship. This is as it should 
be. A splendid thing, and one eminently 
practicable, would be that music-teachers in 
the schools should study for and obtain a de- 
gree in the American College of Musicians. 
This would give them a high standing, and 
would create a great and immediate demand 
for their services. 





The Blind and Music. 


The annual report of the Perkin’s Institute 
for the Blind at South Boston is, as usual, full 
of interest to all educators. We were espe- 
cially interested by what is said of the music 
pupils of the school. We quote a few para- 
graphs: 

The loss of sight is largely compensated to 
he blind by the concentration of the sense 
of hearing. Their perception of musical tone 
is intensified ; they seek and find an absorbing 
pleasure in it much beyond the average; and 
the number of music-lovers among them is 
more general than among the seeing class. 
They find in music a solace and an exhaustless 
occupation. It, moreover, avails them largely 


as a means of self-support. Our school sends 
out every year some good piano-teachers, and 
every year they come nearer to the standard 
of accomplished musicianship. For the mas- 
tery of the violin and other instruments played 
with a bow they have not the same induce- 
ment, because only rare skill and talent com- 
mand employment in that field. Yet the last 
year has shown some fair specimens of violin- 
playing among our pupils, and it seems to be 
becoming more an object of interest among 
them. Naturally the boys turn more to the 
reed and brass instruments which compose the 
band, and our band is capable of giving no 
mean delectation to an audience. 

A feature on which our music school can 
pique itself is the degree to which the spirit 
of John Sebastian Bach permeates and tempers 
and refines the whole study and practice of the 
art. Our students of organ-playing, of which 
we have good examples, make Bach’s music 
their foundation. Our chorus singers love to 
sing old German chorals in his inimitable 
four-part setting, at once affording them the 
most spiritual and beautiful of service music, 
religious to the very core, and making them 
conversant with the very best examples of con- 
trapuntal harmony, in which each of the four 
parts moves with a melody of its own, yet all 
interwoven into one. Our band, too, plays 
these chorals, the parts of the harmony being 
carefully distributed among the characteristic 
instruments. Moreover, among our younger 
students in piano-playing, some twenty boys 
and twenty girls give what they call a ‘* Bach 
hour” every year, which costs them much in- 
structive preparation, coupled with much true 
delight, in which each shows how carefully he 
or she has mastered and can perform some little 
piece, by no means very simple—some prelude or 
fugue from the ‘“‘ Well-Tempered Clavichord,”’ 
some Invention, or Minuet, or Gavotte, or Sara- 
bande; and they put their souls into them, for 
they have learned to love them with a love 
which can not die out. Here is a germ of the 
purest art beginning to develop in these young 
musicians, touching their musical instincts from 
the first to finer issues. Such culture tells in 
the formation of a musical taste and character. 





The Shock Killed Him. 


He had about finished tuning the piano, 
when he looked up and said: 

** Your instrument was in an awfal condi- 
tion. You ought to have sent for me sooner.” 

** It was tuned only three months ago.” 

“Then the man who did it certainly didn’t 
know his business.” 

“No?” 

‘*No, ma’am. He had better be working on 
a railroad than tuning pianos. Why, my 
dear madam, a delicate instrument like the 
piano needs fingers equally delicate to handle 
it, combined with an ear of unerring accuracy. 
The individual who attempted to tune this 
instrument last evidently possessed neither of 
these. In fact, I am free to say he did it more 
harm than good.” 

*«Indeed ?” 


**Indeed he did. May I ask who it wa- 
who so abused your instrument?” 

‘It was you, yourself.” 

‘*Madam, you are wrong; I never tuned a 
piano in this house before.” 

‘*Probably not; but you tuned that instru- 
ment, nevertheless, or made a botch of it in 
attempting to do so. It belongs to Mrs. Gaz- 
zam, who sent it here while she is out of the 
city. She told me you always tuned it, and to 
send for you when ——” 

But she didn’t finish. 

The unhappy man fell to the floor and ex- 
pired almost instantly. 





Books and Magazines. 


We have received a copy of “ Dr. Latimer,’’ Mrs. 
Clara Louise Burnham’s new story, which will be 
noticed in the August VIsIToR, 

The A-B-C of Musical Elocution is a venture into 
a new field, by Prof. E. H. Bard. The work is un- 
doubtedly a good one, and a faithful practice of its 
exercises can not fail to secure clear and distinct 
pronunciation and enunciation, something which 
is proverbially lacking in singers. 

While the June Century has a vast amount of matter 
of general interest, unusually so, the articles that 
will especially interest musical people are ‘‘ An Hour 
with Robert Franz,’ by Henry T. Finck, musical 
critic of the New York Evening Post, and “ Specialists 
in Church Music,” by Waldo 8. Pratt, of Hartford 
Seminary. Both articles are valuable and of great 
interest. Mr. Pratt advocates the training of spe- 
cialists in church music, men who by their mu- 
sical culture, moral qualifications and thorough 
preparation for the work shal] be set apart for the 
service of song in the House of the Lord, very much 
as ministersare. The idea is a good one, and if once 
put into practice will work a revolution in the per- 
sonnel of our church choirs. 





Women Musicians. 


Not so very many years ago a woman violin- 
player was a great rarity. Now, in addition to 
those playing this instrument, many may be 
found who handle the viola and the ’cello. 
Then there are the flutists, the clarinet players, 
the cornetists, and the trombone players; and 
even the French horn has its devotees among 
women musicians. There are also some fine 
drummers, who handle all the various instru- 
ments of percussion, with the accompanying 
instruments, that make light music so effective. 
As a natural consequence of the proficiency at- 
tained in the use of these various instruments, 
there are now several lady orchestras in this 
country, many amateur ones, and some with 
an excellent standing as professionals. Among 
these the Beacon Orchestral Club, of Boston, is 
the largest, having fifty members, only twenty- 
five of whom, however, are strictly profes- 
sional, The founder, manager, and leader of 
this organization is Miss Marietta Sherman. 
Another very successful Boston Club is the 
Fadette Ladies’ Orchestra, with Mrs. Carrie B. 
Nichols as leader and Miss Ethel Atwood 


as business manager. This club has twenty 
picked players. There are also two ladies’ 
military bands in Boston—Howard’s and War- 
ren’s. The first woman in Boston, and proba- 
bly in the whole country, to organize a ‘‘ lady 
orchestra” for business purposes was Miss 
Marian Osgood. An attempt has been made 
to organize an ‘‘ American Ladies’ Symphony 
Orchestra,” but as yet no oboefor bassoon play- 
ers have been fqund, and, for the present, the 
scheme has been abandoned. 

















Holy, Holy, Lord God of Hosts. 
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O Lord most high. 














































































































































































































































































































8. God’s mer- cy hath crowned us 





God Save Columbia. 
Words by Maus. R. N. TURNER. (Quartet or Chorus for Mixed Voices.) Music by J. R. MURRAY. 
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He Shall Come Down. 
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He shall come down like rain up-on the mown grass; as 
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PEACE. 


Op. 31. 


C. F. Becker. 





















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































F. Mendessohn Bartholdy. Arr. v. Franz Spindler 
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NOCTURNE. 


(From Midsummer Night’s Dream.) 
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Domething New in Guitars ! 





The latest and best thing in the Guitar line is the 
famous IMPERIAL GUITAR, with Mr. C. F. Geiger’s 
patent combined tailpiece and bridge, by which the 
tone of the instrument is increased to a great extent. 
At the same time it is the only Guitar on which steel 
strings can be used to advantage, and it is equally 
as effective with gut and silk strings, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


10= 
Pastels in Song. 


By A. A. SEWALL. 


A most elegant group of little songs, which will 
lease both the amateur and professional singer 
Keach song has an artistic and appropriate 
illustration, designed and engraved by Miss M. C. 
Pearson of New York. The cover page is a beautiful 
design In seven colors. The merit of the 
songs, together with the superb manner in 
which the book is gotten up, makes it especially 
appropriate fora holiday «gift. Price, $1.25. 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CUURCH CO.,, 
NEW YORK: 
13 East 16th Street. 


CHICAGU: 


200 Wabash Avenue. 


ROOT’S TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR TEACHERS OF SINGING, 


GEORGE F. ROOT, PRESIDENT. 
FREDERIC W. ROOT, Director 
Teachers prepared in the following departments 


Notation, Theory, Music-Reading, 
School Music, Charch Masic, 
Private and Class Voice eee. 
Solo Singing, Harmony and Composition, 
as set forth in ‘‘The Normal Musical Handbook,"’ 
‘The Teacher's Club,’ “‘ Root’s New Course in Voice 
Culture and Singing,”’ ete. 

School in session at the Silver Lake Assembly, 
Wyoming Co., N. Y., in the summer, and at 2443 Wa 
bash Avenue, Chicago, during the school year. 

For circular giving full particulars of the Silver 
Lake School of Music, Languages, Oratory, etc., also 
Publie-Sechool Teachers’ Retreat, address REV. 
WARD PLATT, Hornellsville, N. Y. 


RoOOT'’s 


Harmony and Composition. 


By Dr. Geo. F. Root, 


This book carries the student from the beginning 
of the study of chords, progressions, etc., to the writ 
ing of four-part harmony in choral form. 

It ean be used in classes (the author's method), or 
for private teaching or individual study, Its state 
ments, explanations, and illustrations are unusually 





clear and concise, and the student is delightfully led | 
along step by step through the intricacies of this | 


interesting study. 
Price 50 cents, 
P 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
NEW YORK: 

13 East 16th Street. 


CHICAGYU: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 





Do you want a book? an 
instrument? any sheet 
music? Read VISITOR 





|} gan Mosaics, Vol. 1, ete., ete. 


Premiums on next to last 


page. 


| 
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THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 








THE STORY OF A MUSICAL LIFE | Musical Analysis. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


GEO. F. ROOT. 


“Interesting as a Novel,’’ is the universal testi 
mony. 

There is an excellent Photo-Gravure of the author 
of the book, at the commencement, and in the Ap 
pendix are the words and music of his most popular 
songs. Price, $1.25 by mail. 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO.,, 
NEW YORK! 
13 East 16th Street. 


CHICAGO: 
00 Wabash Avenue. 


THE YOUNG PIANIST’S 


GUIDE TO THE 


MASTER WORKS. 


A collection of Sonatinas and other pieces of stand 
ard value, leadin me up to the easier 
Sonatas of Mozart, Haydn, etc. 
COMPILED, THOROUGHLY PHRASED AND 
FINGERED 


By GEO. SCHNEIDER, 
Principal of the Cincinnati Music School. 


This is undoubtedly a most valuable help to teach- 
ers and pupils. The work is prepared by a practical 
teacher, of large experience, from music of the best 
writers used in his own work. The fingering and 
phrasing is carefully attended to, the design being 
not only to lead up to the greater compositions of 
the masters, but to make thorough, independent, 
—-- musicians in all the different grades of 
work, 

We invite the careful attention of all musicians 
and teachers to the 


GUIDE TO THE MASTERWORKS. 


Price, boards, $1.25. Cloth, gilt, $2. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


THE 








| composer's standpoint),’’ * 





NATIONAL SONGS | 
OF IRELAND. 


A Collection of the best Irish Patriotic, Military, | 
and Party Songs, edited by 


M. J. MURPHY. 

The editor is an acknowledged authority on the 
subject of Irish music, and this volume is the result 
of his scholarly research among the treasures of Irish 
song. 

The book is printed from engraved plates, hand 
somely bound. 

Price, paper, $1.00; cloth, $2.00. 








CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


NEW YORK: 
18 East 16th Street. 


CHICAGO: 


200 Wabash Avenue. 


ORGAN MOSAICS. 


| 


| 


A carefully selected collection of music suitable 
for the 


REED OR PIPE ORGAN. 


| Compiled by James R. Murray, author of Murray's 


Method for the Organ, Murray's 100 Voluntaries, Or 
Price, $1.00. 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


NEW YORE: 


CHICAGO: | 
13 East 16th Street, | 


200 Wabash Avenue. 


THIRD AND REVISED EDITION. 


Aside from the origina) system of Auricular Anal- 
ysis here outlined, it is the only work in any lan- 
guage treating of Detailed Musical Analyses with Sym- 
bols and Explanatory Key. These are indispensable 
for purposes of Theoretical Analyses. Every knowa 
form is explained or illustrated with diagrams. 

It is not a mere compilation, but an original and 
carefully elaborated system, valuable to the per- 
former, the composer, the teacher, and the critic, 
while as a text-book for class work it is unrivaled. 

By A. J. GOODRICH, 
Author of  Goodrich's 1 Harmony (from the 
usic as a Language,”’ 
ete., ete. 

‘‘Complete Musical Analysis'’ is recommended by 
EUGEN D’ALBERT, CONSTANTIN STERNBERG 
Dr. J. F. BRIDGE, WILSON G. SMITH, 

WM. H. SHERWOOD, W.C. FE. SEEBORCK, 
DUDLEY BUCK, JAS. H. HOWE, 


B. J. LANG, LOUIS ELSON, 
E, A. MACDOWELL, AUGUST HYLLESTED, 
CLARENCE EDDY, Dr. H. G. HANCHETT 


ADOLPH KOELLING, 
8. B. MILLS, AD. M. FOERSTER, 
EMIL LIEBLING, LOUIS LOMBARD, 
FREDERIC G, GLEASON, 
TERESA CARRENO-D’' ALBERT, 
and every competent musician who has caréfully 
examined the book. 
Elegantly printed from large, new type, on the best 
paper, and handsomely bound. 
Price, #2.00. 
CIRCULARS MAILED. 


CINCINNATI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 18 East 16th Street. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


Nos. 5 & 6 COMBINED. 


ARTHUR FOOTE, 


Per 100 
Price Copies by 
WORDS ONLY. by Mati, Express 
Post- hot 
ABBREVIATIONS. paid, Prepaid. 
325 pp., boards . (Wds., bds., Nos. 5&6) $0.22 $20.00 
825 pp., stiffcloth( “  elo., “ ) .27 2.00 
SMALL TYPE. 

140 pp., paper . (Nonp., pa., .06 5.00 
140 pp.,limpeloth( “  elo., ” 11 «10.00 
WORDS AND MUSIC. 

LARGE TYPE. 

Boards (Mus., bds., Comb.,5&6) .70 60.00 
Cloth e »% - & - * ) 1.20 100.00 
Boards, Shaped Notes (Mus., Pat.,5 &6) .70 60,00 
Flexible Mor, (Mus.,flex.mor, 5&6Comb.) 2.65 250,00 
WORDS AND MUSIC. 

SMALL TYPE. 

Boards (Mus., bds., Excel.,5&6Comb.) 50 45.00 
Limp clo. ( “ Iimpeto., “ ” ») .65 80.00 
Stiffclo. (Mus., Fine Church Ed., “ ) 80 75,00 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CHICAGYL: NEW YORK: 


MANSFIELD, PA,, 
Offers superior advantages to music students. Send 


for eatalogue to 
HAMLIN E. COGSWELL, Director. 


OL. 


... NEW... 


PIANO SCHO 


—BY— 


GUSTAVUS DAMM. 
(Theodore Steingriber.) 

Containing a complete course of Graded les- 
sons and a rich collection of the best popular melo- 
dies of all lands. 

This work is very complete and will materially 
lessen the labor of both teacher and pupil. Latest 
revised edition, pp. 336. Price, $2.00. 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 





